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legs and the head of a cock. It is by some writers considered 
as identical with the cockatrice. The salamander, a form like that 
of the lizard, was the well-known device of Francis I. of France, 
and it may frequently be met with carved on the palaces, 
government buildings, gateways, and other buildings in France. 
It was in the Middle Ages an article of belief that they were bred 
and nourished in fire, and we have ourselves been gravely told 
that if the fires at the iron-works in the midland counties were 
not occasionally extinguished, at some intangible date an un- 
certain but fearful something would be created in them. 

We pass now to a consideration of more familiar and natural 
forms, leaving the shadowy regions of classic mythology, and the 
dark cloud of ignorance and superstition that hung over the 
Middle Ages, for a contemplation of those forms that are at 
least based on natural types, and that suggest something of the 
beneficence and wisdom of Deity, and not merely the perverted 
imaginings of minds enshrouded in ignorance and the wild 
conceits of their own creation. 

The lion, not only from its abstract title, king of beasts, but 
also from its position in heraldry, and notably as the supporter 
of the royal arms and the representative of England, claims our 
first regard. It may be met with in all periods of Art, some- 
times as a religious emblem, at other times to enhance human 
glory : sometimes, as in the magnificent beasts the creations of 
the genius of Landseer, as nearly naturalistic as good taste 
permits, at other times conventionalised to a degree that re- 
moves them almost beyond all recognition as in any way related 
to the monarch of the African bush. Fig. 16 is a good example 
of this rigid conventionalism of treatment ; it is taken from the 
fine effigy of one of the brothers of Edward III. in Westminster 
Abbey. We have not confined ourselves strictly to heraldic 
accuracy in the colour shown, as our desire was rather to 
render the forms as distinct as possible, and that we were better 
able to effect by making the background somewhat darker than 
the heraldic gules justifies. 



Only when the lion is rampant was he considered by the 
earlier heralds to deserve the name : a lion in the position of 
those three that represent England in its national arms, though 
in all respects represented as a lion, was by them called a 
leopard ; thus, in the roll of Carlaverock, the royal arms are 
described as "three leopards of fine gold, set on red: fierce 
were they, haughty and cruel, to signify that like them the king 
is dreadful to his enemies ; for his bite is slight to none who 
brave his anger." Students of history will also recall how 
Napoleon poured into the Peninsula a force under Massena, 
whose declared object was to make "the frightened leopard fly 
to the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and death." The allusion 
here is evidently heraldic. In Fig. 19, from a piece of old 
English china, and in Fig. 15, an example taken from a me- 
diaeval tile of French design and manufacture, we have two 
other illustrations of conventional treatment of the noble beast, 
who, in one of these instances at least, might well cry, "Save 
me from my friends." Fig. 17 is the heraldic representation of 
a true leopard, from a piece of Swiss glass in the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; what freak of the herald may have deprived 
him of his tail we are unable to explain. 

The horse, as one of the earliest servants and friends of man, 
figures freely in ornamental Art ; we find it on many of the 
Greek coins, and very notably, too, in the grand procession on 
the frieze of the Parthenon, a band of bas-reliefs running 
entirely round the top of the external wall of the cella, and made 
up almost entirely of equestrian figures. Fig. 20 is a very con- 
ventional treatment from Pompeian decoration, while Fig. 18 is 
another classic example of its introduction. The celebrity of 
the horses of Thrace and Macedonia made them a coin type in 
those states. The biga, or two-horse chariot, and afterwards 
the quadriga, or four-horse chariot, is a very favourite device on 
many coins of Greece and her colonies ; the horses are at first 
stepping, but afterwards the action is accelerated, until they are 
with great force and beauty represented in full gallop. 



ART AND MANUFACTURES. 




EW things are more depressing to a sensitive mind 
than a glib oration about Art, which makes you 
feel an intense longing for the revival of Art, and 
yet lays it down as an axiom that the modern 
manufacturing spirit is utter death to what you are 
taught to desire. Several orations of this kind 
have been delivered of late, and they have received 
high praise. But it seems to us that some of them have been cal- 
culated to do much mischief, and to retard the cause which the 
several speakers wished to advance. Art, they have said, is _pure 
handicraft, and can never be anything else ; it is impossible to 
restore the artistic spirit, as it once existed, when every workman 
was an artist, simply because he had nothing to aid him but his 
tools and his individual invention. The growth of mechanism has 
been so rapid, so overwhelming, that the region of pure handicraft 
grows less and less. When these facts are stated there is a pitiful 
wail of despair, as of a lost spirit, and it seems to be the duty of 
every one to begin a crusade against machinery and every form of 
mechanical production. 

It may be frankly admitted that we can never return to the 
primitive conditions of production by simple hand-labour. Know- 
ing what we do about the relations between work and life, and the 
immense gulf which separated class from class, and the limited 
range of ideas common to all, we cannot desire it. Any advances 
we may have made are due to processes, chiefly mechanical, which 
have diffused over a larger what was previously limited to a smaller 
area. Our modern books are rarely as artistic as the illuminated 
missals and manuscripts of antiquity, the work of patient and cun- 
ning fingers. We treasure these works still, but we never think of 
compounding for our admiration of them by pouring out our scorn 
upon the printing-press, even though it has made illumination a 



rare and difficult art. The world has gained, in this case, far more 
than it has lost. 

This illustration is only a sample of what has been proceeding 
in other departments of life. The region in which pure handicraft 
can exist is steadily narrowing. Indeed, it threatens to become so 
small as to leave what is called Fine Art only one or two provinces 
which can really be called its own. But surely, along with this 
contraction, there is an expansion also, which has in it some hope- 
ful and brightening elements. There are vast grades in Art, and 
it is foolish to test the productions of an inferior grade by princi- 
ples which should only apply to the higher ones. But this is a 
common fault, and it occasions the depression to which we have 
already referred. If there are articles of common use, which were 
formerly made by hand, but are now made by machinery, it is 
obviously unfair to deny to them some artistic merit because there 
is not in them that flavour of individual biography, that expression 
of personal character, which we are told is of the very essence of 
Art. "Portable Art— independent of all place — is, for the most 
part, ignoble Art," says Ruskin, whose authority will be at once 
admitted and respected. The distinction here made is as true of 
articles made by hand as it is of those made by mechanism. How 
is it possible any of these articles shall be informed with any high 
individual life ? Now, manufactured articles — or articles produced 
by mechanism — are nearly all of this inferior character. Vases, 
crockery of all kinds, personal ornaments, articles of dress, are all 
portable, and for these, as Ruskin says, " you want forms of inferior 
Art, such as will be by their simplicity less liable to injury." It 
may be quite true that our manufacturers have not adequately 
understood what should be their limits of action. They have wan- 
dered into paths where simplicity is rare, and where splendour is 
the one governing idea. In this they have done violence to the 
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pure artistic spirit. But, if they have erred in so doing, it may be 
that it is as much because their teachers have misled them, as 
because the public taste is low and depraved. Any confusion, where 
clear direction ought to be given, is sure to be mischievous. It is 
here, we think, that many modern Art-teachers have failed in their 
duty. Their swelling periods and grand imaginings have betrayed 
designers and manufacturers into a belief that it was possible to put 
the finest of Fine Art workmanship and intention into articles in 
which a refined simplicity and the absence of conventionalism were 
the principal things to be kept steadily in view. We hear a good 
deal, of course, about " the mindless precision of manufactured 
articles," and "the coldness inseparable from mechanical produc- 
tion," but these are qualities infinitely to be preferred to the con- 
fused ornamentation and ambitious richness which are some of the 
consequences of our modern, and, it may be, our misinterpreted 
teaching. Let us admit grades of beauty as of utility, and we 
shall be relieved from the possible judgment of a lace curtain or a 
shawl, a piece of pottery or a bit of scroll-work, by principles 
legitimately applicable to a landscape-painting or an altar-piece. 

The opponents of mechanism, as the destroyer of Art, con- 
sidered as workmanship, with its biographical expression, are un- 
just to the manufacturing spirit in several ways. They forget 
that "where the manufactures are strongest there Art also is 
strongest." In fact, they rather suggest that Art would stand a 
better chance of impregnating an entire people if there were no 
industrial activities of the mechanical sort. Italy, however, is 
hardly a case in point, for there Art, of the handicraft kind, is 
abundant, but poor, and there are scarcely any manufactures, pro- 
perly so called. The illustration, we are bound to say, is not our 
own. It is one we have borrowed from the great teacher we have 
already quoted more than once. The fine distinction is also missed 
which sheds so much light on the question, that though Art and 
manufacture are quite distinct things, to be followed separately, 
"Art may be healthily associated with manufacture, and probably 
in future will always be so." To deny the association is to ride a 
definition to death. The designer, whether he be concerned with 
lace, or shawls, or carpets, or pottery, or furniture, or paper- 
hangings, or ribbons, or jewellery-work, is, or ought to be, an 
artist, who has had a special training, and who is capable of 
genuine work of a sound, artistic sort. In looking at the finished 
result, some critics forget that it is the effect of a series of efforts, 
at the head of which there is individual originality. The machine 
hides the man. 

Now we should like to ask whether some flavour of his person- 
ality is not possible in the work he conceives, even though his own 
hands do not busy themselves in the process of production ? Hand 
and heart may have been busy. His design may show that study 
of natural facts which relieves it of conventionalism. There may 
be positive power in what he has conceived ; but, because his work 
is copied a thousand times by a machine, working by a pattern 
and superintended by men and women who are also mere machines 
endowed with sentience, any Art quality is denied to it. Mecha- 
nical reproduction, it is said, is utter death. The justice of such a 
criticism is not apparent. Take a splendid picture, for example, a 
work of Religious Art, let us say. It is copied by an engraver, 
who stands at the head of a new series. He produces life-like 
engravings. Is it to be contended that these engravings shall have 
no artistic refining effect upon the beholder, because they have 



been mechanically produced ? Perhaps the case of a photograph 
would be equally good. The force of the original is not wholly 
there, but it is not wholly lost. Without such reproductions mo- 
dern Art would almost be as selfishly restricted as was ancient - 
Art. There could be none of that extension of range " to the 
comfort or relief of the mass of the people," the want of which 
has made the Art of the past, at its highest, coincident with the 
decay of the States in which it existed. The criticism, moreover, 
seems to rule out a bronze statue from the kingdom of Art alto- 
gether, because the sculptor is not also the mechanical producer. 
Landseer's lions, as we see them, were not the final product of his 
own hands ; but surely the fact that some one else cast them does 
not obscure the value of his work ! Had there been five hundred 
of them, so long as they were faithful copies of his model they 
would have been all works of Art. Copies of designs, of pictures, 
of vases, of groups of statuary, will hardly possess the same pre- 
cise qualities as would still have been left in the five hundredth 
copy of one of Landseer's lions ; but it would be absurd to say 
of them that they have no value, as a means of Art-education or 
refinement. 

Two great misfortunes follow the direct attack upon all kinds of 
manufactured articles for their lack of the highest Art. There is, 
first, the degradation of the workman, in whom the association 
between Art and manufactures ought to be marked and vital, full 
of healthfulness and elevation of spirit. If the whole region of his 
activity is to be labelled "Death," how can he be expected to 
cultivate any of the arts of life ? Much as he may try to put into 
his work a better spirit, he is met by the reproach that he is not 
and cannot be an artist. What he may design may be precise, 
harmonious, full of a certain kind of character, but he is at once 
brought up in front of the tremendous wall he cannot scale, and 
there rings in his ears some such saying as this : " The man who 
carves a rude figure on a wooden bowl is an artist, but you are 
not." If Art is to have any refining effect in the whole range of 
an increasing manufacturing energy, it is not by sneering at its 
producers and productions that the work will be accomplished. 

The second effect is, that a possible source of Art-education, 
even of an inferior kind, as it may be, is cut off from the people by 
delivering them over to the mindless productions of this chamber 
of death. Where designs are low, coarse, conventional, and always 
under the eye, constituting the very investiture of daily life, there 
can be no touch of refinement possible to be received from external 
things'. Art is inferior, we learn, because our external life, our 
streets, squares, chimneys, make it so mean, so destitute of pic- 
tures for the eyes or subtle impressions for the other senses. Is 
the home then to be also destitute of fair forms and harmonious 
colours and suggestive designs ? If Art is to have the influence, 
the imposing spirit attributed to it, it must not be overcome by the 
hindrances of mechanism. It must overthrow its worst enemy. 
Fine Art can never be associated with certain lifeless processes. 
The human fingers are more cunning than the most complicated 
of machines. But it is with common every-day elements that any 
power must hope to work most mightily ; and -when Art has 
acquired its proper right of ruling over manufactures, not as a 
tyrant, but as an elder sister, we may have fewer complaints of 
unsound workmanship and more abundant evidences of genuine 
good taste. 

Edwin Goadby. 
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THE most noticeable piece, in the group of articles in our selec- 
tion from the Swedish exhibit at the great Exhibition, is a 
large and beautiful porcelain fire and mantel piece. This is of 
white and blue porcelain, and of elaborate architectural design, the 
whole being ornamented with a great variety of medallions and 
panels, and very richly decorated. In the centre of the chimney- 
piece stands a graceful vase. This beautiful and exceptional piece 



of ceramic work is fourteen feet in height, and was bought by Mr. 
Astor, of New York. The candelabrum shown in the group is of 
porcelain, and one of a pair, designed to go with the chimney- 
piece. 

The Swedish Art-contributions, though specific enough as indi- 
cating national feeling and colour, were essentially the fruit of 
modern culture, and were only incidentally linked to that past 



